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and Aaron Sapiro, he was a leading1 spirit in the
formation of the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton
Association and the Texas Farm Bureau Fed-
eration. Traveling throughout the cotton belt,
he helped launch state cooperatives from South
Carolina to California. More than any other in-
dividual he was responsible for organizing these
into the American Cotton Growers Exchange,
of which he became secretary, 1921-25, and pres-
ident, 1925-30. During all these years Moser
forwarded with pen and by word of mouth the
doctrines of cooperation, continually stressing
membership morale in the many groups he served.
He wrote numerous articles for the agricultural
press and was a sought-after speaker for many
occasions. In 1929 and 1930 he played an im-
portant role in implementing President Hoover's
farm relief plans. While chairman (1929) of
the American Institute of Cooperation, he helped
organize the National Cooperative Council, of
which he was elected first president. When the
American Cotton Growers Exchange became the
American Cotton Cooperative Association under
Farm Board control, Moser was made vice-pres-
ident and secretary in charge of membership and
public relations. He also served as vice-president
and secretary of the Cotton Stabilization Cor-
poration.

Moser had the conviction that cotton coopera-
tives should be but the foundation of a larger
community cooperation in the South. He visu-
alized laundries, electricity, and other services
brought within its scope. Because of his interest
in the farmer's return from cottonseed, Moser
became president in 1934 of the Institute of
American Fats and Oils in Washington, D. C.
There he fought for tariff protection for Ameri-
can fats and oils and for the removal of dis-
criminatory legislation against margarine con-
taining no imported ingredients. Physically stout
and unfailingly genial, Moser was equally at
home with dirt farmer or banker. His influence
can easily be underestimated, because, despite
his many offices, he tended to remain in the "back-
ground. His mind was extraordinarily fertile in
matters of organization. With him enthusiasm
shaded off into the impractical at times, as when
he suggested that a federal cotton bureau be set
up to correlate the interests of spinners, ginners,
and farmers, and all others whom the great
staple touched. Perhaps his most important con-
tribution was his emphasis on the common in-
terest of apparently antipathetic groups in the
body economic.
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MOSES, MONTROSE JONAS (Sept. 2,
xSjS-Mar. 29, 1934), dramatic critic and editor,'
was born in New York, N. Y. The son of Monte-
fiore and Rose (Jonas) Moses, he was descended
from an old Alabama family. When he was born
his parents were living in New York, but in
childhood lie was taken to Montgomery, Ala.
where he received his early education. Later
he returned to his birthplace, and in 1899 he
was graduated from the College of the City of
New York with the degree of B.S. Immediately
after graduation he began a career as critic and
journalist in which he won wide reputation. He
served on the editorial staff of the Literary Di-
gest from 1900 to 1902. He was dramatic editor
of the Reader, 1903-07, of the Independent,
1908-18, of the Book News Monthly, 1908-18'
and of the Bellman, 1910-19. After 1919 he de-
voted himself entirely to free-lance writing,
some of it in the fields of general criticism and
public affairs but most on the theatre. His ar-
ticles and review's appeared in various maga-
zines, including the North American Review, the
Theatre Arts Monthly, the Yale Review, the
Nation, and the Saturday Review of Literature.
Except for an occasional article on a timely
theatre subject, he wrote little for newspapers.
He was more interested in perspective studies
of stage history and of changing concepts of
dramaturgy than he was in day-by-day review-
ing of current plays. His writing was popular
in the best sense, for he possessed both the bal-
ance of the scholar and the enthusiasm of the
devotee.

His published volumes fall into two groups:
anthologies and original studies of the theatre.
In the former group several are considered
standard. These are: Plays by Clyde Fitch (4
vols., 1915), prepared in collaboration with Vir-
ginia Gerson; Representative Plays by Ameri-
can Dramatists (3 vols., 1918-25), a pioneer
attempt to produce a historical anthology of
the American theatre; Representative British
Dra-mas, Victorian and Modern (1918, 1931);
Representative Continental Dramas, Revolu-
tionary and Transitional (1924) ; Representa-
tive American Dramas, National and Local
(*925, 3rd ed., 1941) ; British Plays from the
Restoration to 1820 (1929); and Dramas of
Modernism and Their Forerunners (1931, 1941)-
Each collection reveals breadth of knowledge
and catholicity of taste. The plays included show
trends in popular taste, in theatre craft, and in
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